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disapproval for a successful party chief. The true
party leader takes these things as part of that tiresome
human stupidity and perverseness with which he must
make his account. Perhaps they sting for the moment,
but he brushes them away and goes forward, soon for-
getting them. But with Mr. Newman, his cause was
identified with his friendships and even his family
affections. And as a leader, he was embarrassed by
the keenness with which he sympathised with the
doubts and fears of friends; want of sympathy and
signs of distrust darkened the prospect of the future;
they fell like a blight on his stores of hope, never over-
abundant; they tempted him, not to assert himself,
but to throw up the game as convicted of unfitness,
and retire for good and all to his books and silence.
"Let them," he seemed to say, "have their way, as
they will not let me have mine; they have the right
to take theirs, only not to make me take it." In spite
of his enthusiasm and energy, his unceasing work, his
occasional bursts of severe punishment inflicted on
those who provoked him, there was always present
this keen sensitiveness, the source of so much joy and
so much pain. He would not have been himself
without it. But he would have been a much more
powerful and much more formidable combatant if he
had cared less for what his friends felt, and followed
more unhesitatingly his own line and judgment. This
keen sensitiveness made him more quickly alive than
other people to all that lay round him and before;
it made him quicker to discern danger and disaster;